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REPORT OF BARCLAY WHITE, FOR THE PAW- 
NEE AGENCY UNDER THE JOINT CARE OF 
BALTIMORE AND ILLINOIS YEARLY MEET- 
INGS. 

WinnebaGo, Daxota Country, NEB., 
Eighth month 21st, 1877. i 

Cyrus Biacksury, Baltimore. Respected 
Friend: A residence on the Pawnee Indian 
Reservation, from Seventh month 18th, 1877, 
to Seventh month 27th, 1877, and a general in- 
spection of office records on hand, supplies, 
buildings, and agency affairs, in which I was 
afforded every facility by Charles H. Searing, 
U.S. Indian Agent, has enabled me to collect 
together the following facts and statistics, 
which I now submit, as a report of the pres- 
ent situation of that agency. 

The Pawnee reservation is located in the 
Indian Territory, and extends from the Ar- 
kansas river on the north, to the Cimaron 
river on the south; comprising 442 square 
miles, or 283,026 acres of land, which has all 
been surveyed by the U. S. Land Department, 
and many of the stone monuments placed at 
the corners of sections of land are now 
standing, giving an opportunity to all pro 
— Indians in the tribe of selecting and 

aying out family farms for cultivation, in ac- 
cordance and harmony with the government 
system of land partition. 


It is estimated that there are 90,000 acres 
of land in the reservation suitable for culti- 
vation. The fertility of the soil is inferior to 
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that of their former reservation in Nebraska, 


but is good land for the Indian Territory, 


and well adapted to the growth of wheat, corn, 


oats, potatoes, melons and beans, which are 
the agricultural crops upon which Indians 
generally depend for subsistence. The reser- 
vation is well wooded and watered, and 
admirably adapted for grazing. Horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep and swine can, with pro- 
per care and protection, all be raised with 
little expense and much profit to the Indians. 

The agency buildings are concentrated in 
their location, composing a village, near the 
northerly bank of the Black Bear Creek. 
Pawnee Agency village is located about 100 
miles southwest from Coffeeville, Kansas, the 
present railroad terminus, from which place 
most of the agency goods and supplies have 
been carted to the agency ; transportation by 
this route is expensive, not only fording nu- 
merous streams of water, at times dangerous 
or impassable, but also passing over the Ar- 
kaunaas river, a wide stream of water with 
rapid current running over a quicksand bot- 
tom, continually changing its bars, and du- 
ring the Fifth and Sixth months subject to 
high freshets, being sometimes impassable. A 
rope ferry, over the Arkansas, was established, 
but could not be successfully continued on 
account of the moving sand bars; a scow 
ferry is now maintained at considerable ex- 
pense to the agency. ‘The annuity goods 
have this year been delivered by rail at 
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Wichita, Kaneas, and been carted to the 
Agency via Arkansas City, where there is a 
bridge over the Arkaneas river. The last 
contract agency flour was also carted from Ar- 
kansas City, a distance of sixty miles, over a 
good road, which does not ford any formidable 
stream excepting Salt Fork, at which a settle- 
ment and ferry is about being established. If 
the United States mail and all transporta- 
.tion to the agency could be changed to this 
latter route, and Arkansas river ferry discon- 
tinued, I believe it would be to the benefit of 
the agency funds. 

The Pawnee agency village is located eight 
miles south of the Arkansas river ferry, and 
eighteen miles north of the Cimaron river; 
it is composed of about twenty-two log or 
frame one-story buildings, mainly for the use 
of agency employees; the houses are con- 
structed on either side of one wide street, 
with ample room between them for lawn and 
garden; at the northern end of the village is 
the agency boarding-house, which is properly 
a hospital building, baving been constructed 
principally from funds appropriated by the 
tribe from their annuity, for that special pur- 
pose. Next to the hospital building is the 
physician’s office, a log building of two rooms, 
with ample convenience for storing and dis 

nsing medicine. The present day school- 

ouse is on the easterly side, and a short dis- 
tance back from the street; it is a rough, 
wooden, one-story building, not entirely com- 
pleted, and having proper room for about 
eighty scholars, although over one hundred 
scholars have been taught in it, during a por- 
tion of the last year. 

In a direction east by south, about thirty 
rods distance from the day school-house, is 
the agent’s dwelling house and office, a good 
stone, two-story building. Some thirty rods 
N. N. E. from the agency office is the pro- 

osed site of the industrial school-house, to 

e built of stone. Funds have been appro- 

riated by Congress, and a contract was to be 
fet by Sup’t Nicholson, Seventh month 3d, 
1877, for the construction of said building, 
which is proposed to accommodate about 
eighty scholars of both sexes, their teachers 
and care-takers. The site of the school-house 
is on an elevation of probably sixty feet above 
the creek, with a lawn gradually sloping in 
each direction, having single trees and groups 
of oak scattered over its sides; the situation 
is a beautiful one, and admirably calculated 
for the purpose, if it is sufficiently removed 
from malaria arising from the creek; the 
location is probably a more healthy one than 
apy in the village, and I did not discover that 
any other suggested location for the school 
had advantages over this one, in respect to 
malarial influences. 


About forty rods west of the agent’s office 
are the stables, blackemith shop and store- 
house for agency supplies ; the latter build- 
ing is on the west side of the village main 
street, which runs east of north from the 
Black Bear creek ; south of the village and 
on the opposite side of the creek, is Mount 
La-Sharo (chief), a beautiful wooded village 
of Jand about four hundred feet high. 

Nearly half a mile northwest of the office 
is the steam saw mill and carpenter shop, and 
twenty rods southwest of the saw mill, the 
traders store, with traders’ and clerks’ dwell- 
ing houses; again, south of west from these, 
probably fifty rods distant, are the rapids in 
the Black Bear, forming a valuable water 
power sufficient for all agency, milling, and 
manufacturing purposes, but still in its natural 
state. 

One mile northeast from the office is a 
quarry of sandstone, of very superior quality 
for building purposes, and near the village is 
an abundance of good limestone. 

About thirty rods east of the office is an 
agency fenced farm, containing ninety acres, 
and forty rods north of the office, another of 
eighty-five acres. 

While on my journey to the agency I called 
upon Sup’t Nicholson, in Lawrence, Kan., 
who requested me to propose to Agent Sear- 
ing, having a school farm broken, if not too 
late in the season. Upon my arrival at the 
agency it was concluded to be too late for 
successfully breaking prairie, and Agent Sear- 
ing proposed that one or both of the above- 
named fields be used, if necessary, for a school 
farm, during next year; they are convenient, 
and will answer the purpose temporarily, but 
I hope that next year, during the proper sea- 
son, an ample farm may be broken for the 
special use of the industrial school. About 
one mile northwest of the agency office is a 
farm of eighty acres, well fenced, and now 
devoted to Indian tillage. 

Three miles southeast of the agency office 
is located the Peta-how erat band of Pawnees, 
for whom was broken this summer 181 acres 
of prairie for family tillage. Three miles 
northwest of the office, 193 acres of land are 
broken for the Ske-dee band, which is now 
temporarily established near the breaking. 

Eight miles west of the office, the Kit-ka- 
hocks are seated, having 170 acres of prairie 
sod broken. And ten miles west of the office, 
182 acres of land have been broken for the 
Chowee band, settled near there. 

The census of the Pawnee Indians was 
finished Seventh month 19th, 1877, from 
which it appears there are 365 men, 505 wo- 
men, 206 boys and 295 girls, between the 
ages of 7 and 18 years; and 109 boys and 133 
girls under 7 years of age, being 870 adults, 
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411 school children, and 242 children under 
7 years of age—a total population of 1,523 
persons in the tribe. This census has been 
very carefully made, and is believed to in- 
clude every Pawnee Indian, wherever located, 
who is now a member of the tribe. 

The census of the Pawnee tribe for the 
year 1869 gave a population of 2,398. For 
1871 of 2,364—a loss of 34 in two yeara. 
The population in 1878 was 2,376, being an 
increase of 12 in two years. They numbered, 
in 1875, 2,200, being a loss of 176. About 
one-half of this number were killed in “ Mas- 
sacre canon” by the Sioux. In 1876, the 
Pawnees numbered 1,667, and in 1877, 1,523, 
being a decrease of 677 in addition to the 
entire number of birth, during the last two 
years, while residing in the Indian Territory. 

Previous to the present summer there have 
been about 325 acres of prairie sod broken 
vn the Pawnee reservation, consequently the 
tribe has been largely dependent for subsis- 
tence upon contract supplies. My only means 
of ascertaining what said contracts consisted 
of are from the commissioner’s report for the 
year 1876, copies of contracts on file in the 
agency office, and the agency issue book. 
From these it appears the agent received, 
Eighth month 4th, 1876, from R. C. Crowell 
& Co., 123,985 lbs. gross weight of beef cat- 
tle ; the condition and price of said contract 
cattle I did not ascertain. A contract was 
entered into Sept. 8, 1876, between the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and Thomas 
Lanigan, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, for sup- 
plying the Pawnees with 1 500,000 pounds 
gross weight of beef at 356 cents per one 
hundred pounds net weight, subject to such in- 
spection by army officers or otherwise, as may 
be deemed necessary by the commissioner. 

By the terms of said contract the commis- 
sioner reserves the right to ‘“‘ require a greater 
or less quantity, not exceeding twenty-five 
per cent. in either case than that specified in 
said schedule.” “Article 4” of said contract 
provides, ‘‘ that the party of the second part 
agrees to keep the beef cattle in the vicinity 
of the place of delivery, to be delivered when 
required.” ° Article 5 “‘ provides that 
the cattle furnished under the contract shall 
not be over seven years of age, and not over 
one-fourth of each delivery to becows;” . 
“shall be good, healthy, merchantable beef 
cattle ;” “ shall be delivered on the 
goverhment scales, at the agency, at the 
times and in the quantities required by the 
Indian agent in charge, upon five days’ notice 
by said Indian agent to the party of second 

"| ae “that the average gross 
weight thereof at each delivery shall not be 
less than 700 pounds per head ; that no animal 
offered under this contract shall weigh less 


than 550 pounds gross, and the net weight 
determined by deducting fifty per cent. from 
the gross weight.” Although this contract 
is evidently intended for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, I find no provision in it 
defining a time for terminating the delivery 
of the cattle contracted for. 

According to the agency issue book, there 
was received by the agent under said con- 
tract, on Tenth month 12th, 1876, ninety- 
seven cattle, weighing 71,838 lbs. gross, on 
Eleventh month, 1876, four hundred and 
seventy-five head of cattle, weighing 426,039 
pounds gross. 

From the issue book it would appear thai 
the cattle received previous to Eleventh 
month 18.h had been regularly issued, but 
Twelith month 31st, 1876, is the astonishing 
entry, that one hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand two hundred pounds (139,200 lbs.) 
gross of the last lot of cattle deliverred 
were “lost by death,” were not slaughtered 
for beef, but died from natural causes. Nearly 
one third of the entire number received, or 
about one hundred and fifty cattle, received 
for human food, as ‘‘ good, healthy, merchant 
able beef cattle,” dying from disease or neg- 
lect, within forty three (43) days after their 
reception, during the Eleventh and Twelfth 
months, and in latitude 364 north. If that 
entry is correct and true, those cattle were 
either not “good, healthy, merchantable beef 
cattle,” when received, or were not properly 
cared for after reception. I leave the subject 
for the careful consideration of Friends, for 
if we must feed these fellow-creatures wo 
are intrusted to our care, by contract, let 
us see to it, and incist that all contract stores 
received shall at least be suitable for human 
food. 

On Second month 12th, 1877, the agent 
records receiving 112 cattle, weighing 91,870 
pounds, and Sixth month 18th, 1877, 130 
cows, weighing 92,331 pounds gross. 

I left Pawnee Agency Seventh month 27th, 
1877. There were then no contract beef cat- 
tle on hand. A deputy of the contractors 
was at the agency, but had no information of 
any contract cattle intended for the agency 
being on the road. 

At that date, according to the issue book, 
there yet remained eight hundred and twen- 
ty-three thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
two pounds (823,922 lbs.) gross weight, of 
beef, contracted for under the Lanigan con- 
tract, and not then delivered at the agency. 

Agent Searing has received notice from the 
Commissioner that a contract has been let 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, with 
Alonzo Willett, of Fort Belknap, Young 
County, Texas, for the delivery at Pawnee . 
Agency (in four deliveries) of 500,000 
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pounds, gross weight, of beef, at 400 cte. per 
100 pounds, net weight. 

During the first quarter of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1877, 80,000 pounds of flour 
appear to have been received, and about the 
close of said quarter, a firm at Arkansas City 
commenced the delivery of a contract supply 
of 200,000 lbs. When I left the agency, this 
quantity had all been received satisfactorily 
to the agent, excepting 13,000 pounds yet due, 
9,000 pounds of which was then heard from 
as being on the road to the agency. Agent 
Searing expressed himself as satisfied that the 
remainder would be delivered. From Seventh 
month 20th, 1876, to Seventh month 16th, 
1877, inclusive, there appears to have been 
issued to the Pawnee Indians, 39,139 pounds 
of bacon, 12,830 pounds of coffee, 24,239 
pounds of sugar, 80,000 pounds of hard bread, 
1,774 pounds of soda, 3,297 pounds of soap, 
8,080 pounds of corn meal, and 4,400 pounds 
of salt. The remainder on hand, Seventh 
month 17th, 1877, in store house of last year’s 
contract supplies, 2,650 pounds of flour, 781 
pounds of sugar, 220 pounds of coffee, 2,760 
pounds of soap, and 526 pounds of soda. 
Sugar and other supplies for the present fiscal 
year were being received, and the annuity 
goods had mostly arrived at the agency. 

A Pawnee ration per week consists of, for 
each person, five pounds of beef, three and a 
half pounds of flour, one-fourth pound of cof: 
fee, and one-half pound of sugar; the other 
supplies are issued irregularly as required. 

There have been six hundred and fifty-five 
81-hundreths acres of prairie sod broken by 
contract, on the Pawnee reservation during 
the summer of 1877. There were previously 
broken about 325 acres, making, in all, about 
980 acres of agency breaking. 

There were in tillage, 1877, for the agency, 
75 acres of corn, 30 acres of oats and five 
acres of potatoes. 

The Indians have cultivated, in fields and 
square patches, as near as can be estimated, 
227 acres of corn and two acres of potatoes. 
All the crops look well and promising, with 
no locusts or other insect enemies visible. 

The tribe has received permission, and an- 
ticipates going on a buffalo hunt early in the 
autumn. It is believed that a hunt will econo- 
mize supplies, add to their revenue and con- 
duce to their health. I have requested Agent 
Searing to endeavor to make such an arrange- 
ment with the Department and parents, as 
will keep the school children at home for the 
purpose of attending school, while their pa- 
rents are absent on the hunt. 

Two days schools have been maintained in 
one building during the entire school year. 
They were eed for the summer vacation du- 
ring my visit to the agency. Their general 





reputation is of having been well conducted, 
No. 1 school, taught by Julia Nichole, accord- 
ing to the official reports, has had an average 
monthly attendance, during the school year, 
of 28 one-tenth boys and 19 girls. Tota} 
average attendance, 47 one-tenth pupils. No. 
2 school, taught by Mary Anna Burgess, has 
had an average monthly attendance of 2€ 
one-tenth boys, and 18 nine-tenths girls. Tota] 
average, 45 pupils. Making an average 
monthly attendance in the two schools of 54 
two-tenths boys, and 37 nine-tenths girle. 
Total average monthly attendance, 92 one- 
tenth. At the close of the schools for vaca- 
tion, Sixth month 30th, 1877, Julia Nichols 
reports that in No.1 school nine boys and 
three girls could read and write the English 
language understandingly, and that seven 
boys and one girl were figuring in the first 
four rules of arithmetic. 

On the same day, Mary Anna Burgess re- 
ports, that in school No. 2,25 boys and 14 
girls read and write the English language 
understandingly, and that four boys and ne 
girls were cyphering in the first four rules of 
arithmetic. 

There are 16 horses, eight mules and two 
oxen now held as agency stock. 

A few Indians have selected family farms ; 
two of them have, during this summer, broken 
25 acres of prairie sod, partly on each of 
their adjoining allotments. Indians have 
built five log houses, one frame house, and 
three other log houses are in course of con- 
struction by them. The Pawnees are better 
costumed than when living in Nebraska. I 
have found it very difficult to approach accu- 
racy in my statement of Pawnee agency ac- 
counts for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1877. The agency cash-book has been my prin- 
cipal dependence, as the quarterly accounts 
for the first three quarters are not on file in 
the agency office. Contract supplies are paid 
for in Washington, and many of the accounts 
usually paid by agents have been forwarded 
to the Department in certified vouchers, to be 
settled there. No government or Indian funds 
were transmitted to Agent Burgess after First 
month Ist, 1877, and the agency accounts 
accruing after that date were forwarded by 
him to Washington, to be settled there, in 
such manner as the authorities may deter- 
mine. 

The movement of the Pawnees, from Ne- 
braska to the Indian Territory, has been dis- 
astrous in its results. It is probably a safe 


estimate and within bounds, to say that at 
least nine hundred (900) members of the 
tribe have died during their two years’ resi- 
dence there, among whom are some of the 
best and most progressive persons in the tribe. 

A very large amount of the difference in 
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market values, between the Nebraska reserva- 
tion and their present one, has been expended. 
§!They have become dependent upon govern- 
ment rations, weekly handed to them, with- 
out exertion on their part, for their sustenance 
and support. 

It is impossible for me, from accessible data, 
to state what portion of the. market value of 
their Nebraska reservation yet remains avail- 
able for their necessities, but sufficient evi- 
dence appears, to show tkat at the rate of ex- 
penditure made during the last two years it 
will soon be exhausted. 

When that poiat is reached, how are the 
survivors in the tribe to subsist? Friends 
have now secured a competent agent. He is 
a careful accountant, economical in his ex- 
penditure of government property, firm, but 
gust, in his mangement of Indians, is aware 
of the difficulties attending the situation, and 
I believe, with proper encouragement and 
facilities for progress provided him, will 
rapidly relieve the tribe from its financial 
embarrassment. 

I would recommend, that as rapidly as the 
heads of Pawnee families can be persuaded 
to 1aove upon allotments of land in severalty, 
they be encouraged to do so, by every proper 
inducement that can be held out to them. 
That they be assisted in breaking prairie sod, 
when they have not the facilities for doing it 
themselves. 

That instead of receiving miserable Texas 
and Cherokee cattle, that die of exhaustion 
within six weeks after they are received as 
fat cattle, a herd of good grade cattle, young 
steers and cows, be judiciously purchased in 
open market, by an honest man, from cattle 
raised in the same latitude, and carefully and 
properly kept as agency stock, in addition to 
the fat cattle actually necessary for present 
needs, under the care of humane and careful 
herders, who will protect them from depreda- 
tion. 

That swine, sheep and poultry be introduced 
for stock as rapidly as they can be properly 
cared for, and prevented from depredating 
upon crops. 

That proper agricultural implements be 
purchased and distributed as required, only 
to those Indians who will remove upon allot- 
ments of land in severalty, to be held by 
them only so long as they will properly use 
and take care of them, and when they cease 
to do so, that they will be taken from them 
and given to others more worthy to have 
them. 

That no more chiefs or soldiers be elected, 
or permitted, in the places of those dying, or 
displaced, until the number of chiefs is re- 
duced to eight in the tribe, or two to each of 
the four bands, and the number of soldiers or 


policemen to sixteen in the tribe, and that 
thereafter the number of chiefs and soldiers 
collectively, be not allowed to exceed twenty. 
Said men, in authority at this time, absorb 
more tribal annuity as salary than their ser- 
vices are actually worth, 

That as rapidly as the produce grown from 
the cultivation of the soil of their reservation 
will admit of it, their agency rations of food 
be dimivished in quantity until none are is- 
sued, excepting to the aged and infirm, cared 
for in an infirmary as pensioners. That every 
one of the four hundred and eleven unmarried 
school children be placed in schools with 
suitable teachers, even if compulsory mea- 
sures are required to place them there; but 
I would much prefer, and earnestly recom- 
mend, the system now said to be very success- 
fully pursued at Cheyenne agency, of having 
industrial farms‘attached to each school, giv- 
ing to the working scholars one-half the re- 
sults from their labor, the proceeds therefrom 
to be invested in young cattle, or other useful 
stock, mechanical tools, etc., for them. Under 
the provisions of the treaty, proclaimed May 
26th, 1858, Article 3, the Pawnees agree that 
each and every one of them between seven 
and eighteen years shall be kept constantly 
at school, for at least nine months in each 
year, and the United States agrees to educate 
them if sent to school. I know of no other 
tribe whose education is better provided for 
by treaty. Why not avail ourselves fully of 
its provisions ? Thy Friend, 

Barcuay WHITE, 
Friends’ Special Indian Agent. 










































MINUTES OF EXERCISES OF WOMEN’S DIVI- 
SION OF ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Our annual gathering does not appear to 
be any larger than at former times, although 
we think there is evidence of increasing in- 
terest in the affairs of society, especially 
among the younger members. In the open- 
ing session, a ministering sister, from another 
Yearly Meeting, compared the working of 
the different members of the Society when as- 
sembled as at present under the leadership of 
our Heavenly Father, to a family under the 
supervision of a superintendent, each one 
having her own work allotted to her, and do- 
ing it in her own proper time and place, or- 
der is observed, confusion avoided, and more 
work accomplished in a given time than can 
be done without united, systematic effort on 
the part of all. So, in the affairs of our 
church, if each one endeavors to find her 
work and then does that, when and wherever 
her Master directs, all will be accomplished 
harmoniously and in good season, and with 
love and wisdom. 
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FRIENDS’ 


We were earnestly exhorted to individual 
faithfulness to known duty. 
A dear brother from a distant Yearly Meet- 


. ing paid us a visit in gospel love, entreating 


us to be faithful in tle performance of our 
religious duties, not to be discouraged because 
they seem small and trifling in our own sight, 
and to be willing to set our candle on a can- 
dle stick that its light may shine forth and 
help some wanderer to walk in the right path. 

The reading of the epistles from our sister 
Meetings called forth some tender counsel 
from concerned minds. One Quarter reported 
the establishment of a Monthly Meeting with- 
in its limits, in Nebraska, in a portion formerly 
occupied by an Indian agency. The meeting 
was much interested in an account of it given 
by one of our Iowa sisters, describing the 
condition of Friends settled there, which was 
evidence that distance cannot limit the spread 
of the Principle of eternal truth. 

The precious feeling of harmony and love 
that was diffused through the assembly was 
compared to the building of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, where no sound of hammer was heard, 

ut hewn timbers and stones were brought 
and fitted in the structure. We were reminded 
of the necessity of living a pure life, and, al- 
so, that in order to live a life of purity, our 
thoughts must be pure, for without one we 
cannot have the other. The reading, in joint 
session, of the various reports on the Indian 
concern called forth expression of much sym- 
patby for this poor, oppressed people, and 
hope was entertained that active measures 
would soon be taken to ameliorate the pres- 
ent hard condition of some of the tribes 
over whom we have care. The reading of a 
memorial of a deceased brother showed us the 
record of a useful life, a life of uprightness 
and integrity, speaking to us in the forcible 
language of example, and exhorting us toa 
similar consecration of our daily life to God 
and His will. In view of these bereavements, 
we were tenderly entreated not to sit down 
with folded hands as though our work was 
done. The loss of a beloved companion or 
friend does not lessen our responsibility to 
our Heavenly Father. The case of Elisha 
praying for a double portion of Elijah’s 
spirit to fall upon him when he should be 
taken away, was feelingly alluded to by a 
dear sister, and hope was entertained that the 
experience of Elisha might be ours. The ne- 
cessity of practical religion, of showing in 
our every day life that we are acting under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, was plainly 
set before us. The young were affectionately 
urged to come in their freshness and give up 
their wills to Christ, and become willing to 
bear the cross in their youth. An interest- 
ing report from the committee on educational 
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concerns was read, showing an abiding, and 
we hope, an increasing interest in the great 
work of training our children to become good 
and useful men and women. 

CAROLINE LUKENS, Clerk. 





Ir will always be a nice and difficult ques- 
tion to decide who are the most disagreeable- 
people to live with. Our first thoughts, in 
framing an answer to this question will be: 
directed to the more ugly and venomous pas- 
sions, such as hatred, envy, jealousy and the- 
like. It will probably be found, however, 
that those qualities which come under the 
head of foibles rather than of vices render 
people most intolerable as companions and 
coadjutors. For example, it may be observed 
that those persons have a more worn, jaded 
and dispirited look than any others, who have: 
to live with people who make difficulties on 
every occasion, great or smal]. It is aston- 
ishing to see how this practice of making 
difficulties grows into a confirmed habit of 
mind, and what disheartenment it occasions. 
The savor of life is taken out of it when you 
know that nothing you propose or do or sug- 
gest, hope for or endeavor, will meet with any 
response but an enumeration of the difficulties 
that will lie in the path you wish to travel. 
The difficulty-monger is to be met with not 
only in domestic and social life, but also in 
business. It not unfrequently occurs in busi- 
ness relations that the chief will never by 
any chance receive, without many objections 
and much bringing forward of possible diffi- 
culties, anything that is brought to him by 
his subordinates. They at last cease to take 
pains, knowing that no amount of pains will 
prevent their work being dealt with in a spirit 
of ingenious objectiveness.— Arthur Helps. 


RO 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ON THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

In judging from my experience in laboring 
with the old veterans in the use of this dis- 
agreeable stimulant, I have come to the con- 
clusion that they find it harder to break 
themselves of this habit than that formed by 
alcoholic stimulants. I am continually met 
with the argument that they have often tried 
to abstain, but without it they confessed they 
lack that energy which seems to be necessary 
to carry them through any difficulty they 
may encounter, or extra amount of labor 
sometimes found necessary among agricultu- 
rists, especially in harvest. 

Now, my young friend, whoever thou art, 
and wherever thy lot may be cast, let the fol- 
lowing reason or argument prevail: It is 
easier to quit drinking intoxicating beverages 
than to quit the use of this vile weed. Forty 
years [ used it, and for the last sixteen years 


re 


eet ne 


—— 
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I have not tasted it. There is something 
seductive in its nature or taste; it excites the 
anima) appetites, and lulls into apathy or in- 
difference the secret aspirations of the soul 
after Divine guidance. 

Some may sneer at my attempt to delineate 


the feelings that are kept alive by the use of 


this deceitful stimulant; but let an old sol- 
dier, one who has been in the war thirty or 
forty years fighting against this habit, which 
he knew was injuring his health daily—let 
his voice have weight. In the case of intem- 
perance in drinking, men have the force of 
public opinion in their favor to help them 
abstain, but the poor slave to the chewing 
has not this to help him. Few indeed are 
they who quit this slavery till disease or death 
releases them, but I wish to throw in my 
mite to save the rising generation from this 
enemy, which has proved the hardest enemy 
to thousands that they have ever encountered, 


and I have thought man left to himself 


was rarely able to overcome it ; but with help 
from above, which I believe will be given to 
those who ask in sincerity, they may know a 
victory, and with the writer can or may be 
able to return thanks for that victory. 


Ww. S. Beprorp. 
Springboro, Warren county, Ohio. 





SCIENCE DRIVES US TO RELIGION. 

If I were in danger of becoming skeptical, 
I believe that a fresh and vivid appreciation 
of the scientific revelations concerning our 
globe would appall me iuto faith. To think 
of this ball whirling and spinning about the 
sun, and to be an atheist! its covering less in 
comparative thickness than a peach-skin, and 
its pulp a seething fire, and to feel that we 
are at the mercy of the forces that lash it 
like a top around the ecliptic, and of the 
raving flames that heave and beat for vent; 
not more than an eighth of its surface inhabi- 
table by man; seas roaring around him, 
tropic heats smiting his brain, polar frosts 
threatening his blood, inland airs laden with 
fever, sea winds charged with consumption ; 
hurricanes hovering in the sky, earthquakes 
slumbering under our feet; the conditions of 
life dependent on the most delicate oscilla- 
tions of savage powers over which the wisest 
man is powerless as a worm, to think of these 
and not to have any confidence or belief in a 
Power superior to these pitiless forces, not to 
have an inspiring faith that the land was 
made for human habitations and experience, 
and is sheltered by a ceaseless love from the 
hunger of the elements! Why,I could as 
easily conceive of a person making his home 


unconcerned in an uncaged menagerie as of 


@ manu at rest in nature, seeing what it is, and 
not feeling that it is embosomed in God! Go 





to nature, my brother; go to the unroofed 
universe; go to the awful pages of science, 
not to learn your religion, but to learn your 
need of it, to learn that you are houseless 
without the sense of God as over-arching you 
by his power, pledging his care to you, twist- 
ing the furious forces of immensity into a 
protecting tent for your spirit’s home.—T. 
Starr King. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


“ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.” 


I have been hoping and expecting that ere 
this an abler pen than mine would respond 
to the stirring appeal which appeared under 
the above heading in the Intelligencer of the 
29th ult. I agree with L. H. H., the writer 
of that appeal, in the view that Friends need 
arousing as to the vast importance which at- 
taches to the position of high responsibility 
we occupy as to the proper training of 
the plastic minds of the children, for most 
surely the character of the coming genera- 
tion of Friends depends largely upon the 
training which the present may receive. I 
cordially unite with the proposition for a con- 
ference of those Friends who most deeply 
feel the importance of the concern, but have 
not clearly seen the best mode of calling it. 
Perhaps some one who does will make a sug- 
gestion in regard to it. Bede Fs 


iniegrinepeiiamaiemait 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 





A conference was held at Buckingham 
Meeting house on tke 14th ult., in the inter- 
ests of the schools under the care of Friends 
of that vicinity. Wm. Wade Griscom, of 
Woodbury, and Thomas Garrigues, of Dar- 
by, members of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, were present, and stated that the views 
of the committee favored a higher standard 
of instruction than is at present maintained. 

The feeling of those present seemed to be 
that the income of the school does not justify 
any increase of expenditure at this time. 

Buckingham is one of the three or four 
Monthly Meetings in Bucks county which 
support free schools from their own funds. 
This school now consists of one teacher and 
fifty-nine pupils, but one of whom is a mem- 
ber of the Society. The endowment fund is 
said to produce an annual income of about 
$600. The school is for all practical pur- 
poses a public one, and saves the district the 
cost of maintaining one in the vicinity of 
Lahaska. This is also the case with regard 
to the Hughesian School at Centreville. Dur- 
ing their visit to Bucks county the commit- 
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tee conferred with the meeting at Solebury 
in regard to reopening the Society’s school at 
that place. 

On the 21st Amos J. Peaslee and others of 
the committee held a conference with Friends 
at Fallsington at the close of the morning 
meeting. There is no school fund at that 
— but they have a school-house and a 

ouse and lot that was formerly used as a resi- 
dence for the teacher. The school-house has 
been altered for a dwelling; both are now 
rented out, and the Friends of that meeting 
do not think there is any openness for a 
Friends’ school at this time. 

In the afternoon the same committee vis- 
ited Newtown for an interchange of senti- 
ment in regard to the establishment of a 
Friends’ school at that place. It was evi- 
dently regarded by the meeting as best for the 
present, at least, to give an earnest support to 
the public schools in preference to starting a 
separate school. 
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A FRIEND requests the insertion of an item 
of information, which arrived too late for 
next year’s Friends’ Almanac: 

“The Indulged Meeting of Friends in Pe- 
oria, Illinois, is held on the first day of the 
week, at half-past ten o’clock in the morning, 
during the summer, and at eleven o’clock in 
winter; Mid-week Meetings on Fourth-day 
evenings, at half-past seven in winter, and at 
eight o’clock in summer.” 


CrrcuLaR Meetines.—These meetings, as 
is well known, are held in several of the 
Quarterly Meetings of our own and of other 
Yearly Meetings. The object sought to be 
accomplished by their establishment appears 
to be mainly to keep alive an interest in the 
principles and testimonies of the Society of 
Friends in neighborhoods where, from a vari- 
ety of causes, the number of those in member- 
ship with the Society has greatly decreased. 

It was believed that a committee, judicious- 
ly selected, and appointed to the service by a 
Quarterly Meeting, could, as way opens, go 
and sit with these small meetings, and as 
qualification was given minister to their wants 
either in vocal testimony or silent travail of 
spirit. Under this feeling Friends have been 
encouraged to invite their neighbors, not of 


our profession, to sit with them on these occa- 
sions, from the belief that there would thus be 
diffused a better understanding of the princi- 
ples and testimonies we feel called upon to 
maintain. 


This being the case, it is of the highest im- 
portance that these meetings be of a hopeful 
and encouraging character, and that every- 
thing like fault-finding or complaint be studi- 
ously avoided. They should be “feasts of 
love,” where the “cup of consolation,” the 
‘best wine ” of the Kingdom is handed forth 
for the comfort and refreshment of the weary 
and thirsting spirit. 


There can no good accrue to any by a re- 
cital of the weaknesses and short-comings of 
the few who, it may be, are scarcely holding 
their own in a meeting capacity, and it is in 
bad taste, if not unwise zeal, to dwell upon 
the glory of the former day and the contrast 
the present state presents; it is very much as 
if a man invite his friends and neighbors to 
an entertainment, and improves the occasion 
by a recital of the unfaithfulness of his chii- 
dren. 

Tlhiere is entirely too much fault finding in 
the Church of Christ. It is far better ‘to 
stir up the pure-minded by way of remem- 
brance,” in a cheerful, hopeful looking for- 
ward for better things—to lend a willing, 
helpful hand to the burthen that is made 
heavier because there are but a few left to 
bear it. It is to show these that we appreci- 
ate the difficulties of their position that the 
Quarterly Meeting sends its representatives 
to sit with them. We want to assure them 
that our hearts go out in Christian sympathy 
and Christian fellowship towards them, and 
that our petitions ascend with theirs to the 
Father of Spirits in their behalf. 

What matters it if, instead of the hundreds 
who formerly trod the courts of these earthly 
temples, there be but the two or the three? 
To the All-Seeing the few or the many is of 
small account, so that faithfulness be found 
in them. 

It is always sad to look upon a deserted 
homestead—we feel a pang of regret for the 
empty halls, the silent chambers, the untend- 
ed garden—and the same feeling possesses us 
when the time-honored edifices in which the 
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fathers and mothers worshipped, and to which 
in our early days our childish feet were led, 
outlast their service and fall into ruin, or are 
but indifferently kept up by a struggling few ; 
but these things come in the ordinary course 
of human events, and must be accepted as be- 
yond finite control. It does no good to utter 
Jeremiads over their vanished glory or charge 
unfaithfulness upon those who are left. 

The handful who still keep alive the altar 
fire, kindled by their forefathers, should have 
encouragement for what they are able to do, 
rather than censure because they accomplish 
no more. 

We believe there is great care and caution 
needed in this matter, and hope the attention 
of those who compose our Circular Meeting 
Committees, as well as of those not appointed 
thereon, to whom it is given to hand forth the 
manna furnished for the occasion will be more 
directed to recount the blessings that are the 
portion of the faithful, than to lament over 
the short-comings of the indifferent. 

Our neighbors and friends who gather with 
us on these occasions want to know more of 
the hope that is in us, and the foundation 
upon which it rests. Let us be true to Him 
who hath called us, and who will now, as in 
the past, break the needful bread,and through 
His chosen instruments hand it forth to the 
needy multitude, the refreshment experienced 
giving the evidence that it “cometh down 
from God out of heaven.” 

Without this zeal the best chosen words are 
but as the husks and chaff of an empty pro- 
fession, though handed forth by those who 
wear the livery of the Master’s service. 





turous disposition of the negro, we would 
hardly expect any very considerable exodus 
of that race from our country, nor can we 
see that it can be desirable, either for the 
country or for the negro. 

There is plenty of room, plenty of fertile 
soil, and a genial climate, on this side of the 
earth for all our citizens, whatever their color 
or previous condition, and the healing of the 
wounds of war and civil tumult will come 
ere long, we trust. It is quite uncertain that 
any improvement of condition would follow 
emigration, and certainly to surrender Amer- 
ica for Africa would be a dreary exchange. 
While the colored people of the South will 
hardly be able to better their condition by 
the change, their departure in any large 
numbers from this country would he a great 
calamity, as their labors and energies are 
needed for the development of our country. 

Says one of our contemporaries : 

“It is not probable that the government 
will afford any encouragement to an outward 
movement of a needed class of citizens, even 
though they ask it, and few of the colored 
people can go to Liberia without aid. Those 
who are able to go are most of them so well 
off as to be contented where they are, and 
under the present system of employing negro 
labor at the South, there is not likely to be a 
rapid increase of the independent class at 
present.” 

We hope that the spirit of justice and hu- 
manity may so prevail among the white citi- 
zens of America, that this portion of our 
people may feel that they are indeed in their 
own home—that the cruel and unreasoning 
prejudice against color is becoming a thing 
of the past—that there is hope of yet better 
things for the next generation—and that the 
Christianity of America is something more 
than a mockery and a dream. 
































EMIGRATION TO LIBERIA.—We now hear 
it frequently asserted that amoung the colored 
people of our Southern States there are many 
who are looking with hope toward emigration 
to Liberia. It is not strange that citizens of 
African descent, in view of the many trials 
and sufferings involved in their transition 
from the child-like dependence of slavery to 
the added responsibilities and the burdens of 
the freeman, should turn with anxivus in- 
quiry to the refuge which the African repub- 
lic offers. But, in view of the strong local 
attachments, the patience and the unadven- 





Toe Way oF THE TRANSGRESSOR. — To 
every good heart the spectacle lately wit- 
nessed in New York of a kind-hearted and 
cultured man, a beloved husband and father, 
a dispenser of liberal hospitalities, struck 
down as in an instant from his apparent posi- 
tion of honor, and transferred to the peniten- 
tiary for years of toil and seclusion from all 
that sweetens human life, is painful in the ex- 
treme. We feel sorrow for the criminal, while 
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acknowledging at the same time that it is 
well that the way of the transgressor should 
be hard. But for the stricken family of the 
condemned man, prostrated with sorrow and 
shame, while themselves innocent of any of- 
fence against the laws, how much more close 
is our sympathy. Indeed, it is a question 
whether in this case the suffering of the inno- 
cent does not exceed that of the guilty, for he 
has the poor consolation of feeling that he is 
paying the due penalty of his sin—is aton- 
ing to society for the evil he hasdone. But 
his family have the terrible consciousness that 
it was partly to fill their lives with comfort 
and pleasure—to give them the benefits of re- 
fined culture and a high position among their 
associates, that he has walked in the perilous 
path of sin. His very love for them may 
have been his snare, and it is this conscious- 
ness that will augment the sorrow this im- 


poverished and utterly humbled family must 
now feel, 


Not strange is it that the light of reason 
has forsaken the poor wife, and we may hope 
for her that wise and faithful friends may 
cling to her in this great adversity, and that 
helping hands may be extended to the worse 
than orphaned children. It is these hapless 
ones against whom the forger has deeply 
sinned, and it is upon these that his punish- 
ment falls most heavily. 


It will be strange, indeed, if the recent 
revelations of fallen and dishonored manhood 
do not teach a lesson of wisdom to our peo- 
ple, and check that wide-spread system of ex- 
travagance in living which has been so power- 
ful in undermining moral principle. It seems 
plain to the dullest comprehension that we 
cannot honestly have things for which we can- 
not promptly and certainly pay. But we are 
told that “it is not in human nature to with- 
stand the temptation to keep up with one’s 
neighbors. The profuseness of the rich was 
like an evil contagion. The standard of liv- 
ing was changed by the apparent wealth de- 
veloped by the years of inflation following the 
civil war, and false ideas of life became so 
common’ that sensible and honest folks lost 
their moral bearings.” We dissent from the 
sentiment here expressed, believing that the 
boundary between right and wrong is so 


plainly defined that no “ honest and sane per- 
son” can lose the bearings involuntarily. 

The forger never for one moment was de- 
luded into the belief that he might innocently 
counterfeit another’s signature ; the trustee of 
charitable funds never thought*it right to 
meddle with the treasure committed to his 
guardianship. But these men have loved 
ease, luxury and the consideration that wealth 
gives better than simple righteousness—and 
hence their downfall. 

The delusion of a by-gone generation, that 
for certain considerations of worldly advan- 
tage a man might sell his immortal soul to 
the enemy of all goodness, has had a strange 
parallel in the evil deeds of this our day. A 
conscience void of offence has again and again 
been bargained away for social glitter and 
luxury—the toys of an hour. Men have, in- 
deed, “ walked in a vain show,” and have 
been ashamed to acknowledge to themselves 
and the world that they must retreat from 
perilous ground until it became too late, and 
dishonesty became the natural consequence 
of extravagance. 

Says a writer in the New York Times, very 
justly : 

“Tn all the recent developments of man’s. 
weakness, none are so deplorable as those 
which show that he is too weak to be honest, 
but bold enough to steal from the widow, the 
orphan, the trusting friend and neighbor. 
The commonest vice of the times is extrava- 
gant living. Keeping up appearances on 
borrowed or stolen capital, maintaining a 
style of life which is beyond one’s means, 
trusting to the morrow to redeem the defici- 
ciencies of to-day—these are the things which 


undermine society and shake our confidence 
in each other.” 





HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED 
PERSONS, 
Corner Belmont and Girard Avenues. 


Carp To THE Pusiic.—Nothwithstand- 
ing the utmost economy has been resorted to 
by the Board, in order not to have to call on 
the benevolent too frequently for material aid 
to meet the wants of the large number (up- 
ward of eighty) dependent on them, requir- 
ing monthly outlay of $800, at their last 
meeting the treasury was not only found to 
be without a single dollar, but bills amount- 
ing to hundreds of dollars confronted the 
managers totally unprovided for. Under 
these circumstances, considering the near ap- 


* 
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proach of winter, with one consent the Mana- 
gers resolved to make an earnest appeal im- 
mediately to the humane and generous citi- 
zens for aid, with firm faith that the All-wise 
Providence will put it into the hearts of those 
who have this world’s goods to contribute to- 
ward sustaining this highly worthy charity, 
and not only to relieve the present embar- 
rassment, but to insure its continued support. 
Dillwyn Parrish, No. 1017 Cherry street, 
President; William Still, No. 244 S. Twelfth 
street, Vice President ; George W. Hancock, 
Fortieth street and Lancaster avenue, Secre- 
tary; Israel H. Johnson, No. 809 Spruce 
street, Treasurer, to whom donations in money 
may be sent. Merchandise or provisions 
to Home, or to H. M. Laing, No. 30 N. Third 
street. 





for usefulness be quite infinite. These lives 
of which I have spoken—so different in out- 
ward circumstance, so similar in spirit, and 
both so abundantly productive of good—were 
those of the wife of a poor clergyman in Lin- 
colnshire, and of a single lady of limited 
means and few external attractions, in the 
city of Hamburg. 

The first of these was Susanna Wesley ; 
and if it is true, as has so often been said, that 
great men have almost always remarkable 
mothers, may we not believe that many of 
the excellencies of the founder, and of the 
sweet singer, of Wesleyan Methodism may be 
traced to a lowly origin in the heart of their 
mother? Certainly no one can read her 
biography and doubt that her diligent train- 
ing, her excellent sense, and her prayerful, 
watchful life influenced immensely the lives 
and characters of her sons, and through them 
who shall say how wide that influence has 
been ? 

Susanna Wesley was, as I have said, the 
wife of a clergyman, poor indeed in this 
world’s goods, whose income never exceeded 
£200 a year. They were married about the 
year 1700, and had nineteen children, of 
whom ten died in their infancy; yet with the 
nine left it might be supposed the mere strug- 
gle for subsistence, and the cares attending on 
such a family, would have proved an excuse 
for some neglect of their mental training on 
the part of the mother. But before we in- 
quire if such an excuse were needed, let us 
consider some of the circumstances that sur- 
rounded her. Her husband was an excellent 
but eccentric man, too much engaged in the 
duties of his pastoral office and in literary 
pursuits to give very much assistance in the 
early education of the children. 

The parish of Epworth, where the greater 
part of their lives was spent, is situated in a 
part of Lincolnshire known as The Island; 
at that period the resort of a peculiarly wild 
and lawless population, upon whom the learn- 
ing and scholarship of Samuel Wesley pro- 
duced little effect, though his earnestness and 
faithfulness through many years of thankless 
toil probably prepared the ground for a no- 
ble harvest in the future. His parsonage was 
twice burned, it was believed by incendiaries, 
in revenge for some difference of opinion in 
political matters; and on another occasion 
the good man was taken off to prison by some 
more powerful adversary for a smali debt 
which a little forbearance would have enabled 
him to pay. These troubles, as may be sup- 
posed, fell heavily on the noble wife and 
mother. Thesecond conflagration took place 
in the night. The family were aroused from 
their slumbers by the cry of “Fire!” but, 
after great exertions, it was believed all the 


























DIED. 


COOK.—On the 13th of last month, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Samuel Smith, Clark 
county, Ohio, Anna B. Cook, in the twenty-seventh 
year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Eliza Cook, and grand- 
daughter of the late Thomas Branson. 

PEASLEE.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Robert E. Evans, near Moorestown, N. J., Sarah N., 
widow of Amos Peaslee, in the 87th year of her 
age; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

Her funeral took place from Green Street Meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, on the 15th ult. 

‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

In reviewing the eharacier of our dear deceased 
friend Sarah N. Peaslee, we find much to admire and 
much to love, for hers was a life of quiet, inoffen- 
sive, unostentatious piety; having overcome the 
temptations of the world, she could realize the 
truth of the words of Holy Writ, “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee, because he trusteth in Thee”; and when 
the time arrived for the spirit to be disrobed 
of its earthly tenement, she was found ready and 
waiting for the summons. R. 8. P. 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THE MARRIED LIFE AND THE SINGLE—TWO 
BIOGRAPHIES. 


The question has sometimes been raised 
whether the single or the married life of a 
woman affords the greatest opportunities for 
usefulness. A good deal may be said on both 
sides without, perhaps, any definite decision 
being come to. It is sometimes easier to ans- 
wer a difficult question by means of illustra- 
tion than in any other way, and two biogra- 
phies I have been reading seem to me to 
throw considerable light on the question of 
the married life and the single. Not, cer- 
tainly, by way of deciding definitely which 
has the greatest capacity for usefulness, but 
proving very clearly that according as either 
life is lived in loyal and loving obedience to 
the revealed law of duty, will its capacities 
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living treasures were safe. Suddenly, how- 
ever, it was found that one lovely little boy, 
of about six, was sleeping alone in a room 
which had not been entered. The father en- 
deavored to force his way to it, but was met 
by volumes of smoke and hissing flames; the 
staircase fell, and thus all access from within 
was cut off, and the father in his agony knelt 
down to commend the soul of his child to God. 
Meanwhile, the little one had been awakened 
by a red gleam on the walls, and, after at- 
tempting in vain to escape by the door, he 
ran to the window, where the little white fig- 
ure was espied by some kind people who had 
gathered below. “Go for a ladder,” cried 
one. ‘ There is no time,” answered his neigh- 
bor; “but mount on my shoulder and open 
the casement.” It was done, and the child 
borne safely from the very jaws of the fire into 
his parents’ arms. Well might they kneel 
down and thank God when they saw their 
children all safe about them ; and well might 
this son in after years, when his fame as John 
Wesley was world-wide, describe himself as 
literally as well as spiritually, “a brand 
plucked from the burning.” Thur, wave 
after wave of trouble swept over the heads of 
this noble pair, but the anchor of their faith 
held fast. 

It was some time before their parsonage 
was rebuilt, and the family, which had been 
perforce dispersed, was re-collected. At length, 
however, this was accomplished, though it was 
found that some good had been lost by the 
children during the dispersion, and sometbing 
like quiet settled down around them—not un- 
disturbed, certainly, for now occurred the epi- 
sode of the Epworth ghost, too well known to 
need description here. Notwithstanding “ old 
Jeffrey's” movements, however, the work of 
training and education went steadily on. Mrs. 
Wesley was almost the sole instructress of her 
daughters, and of her sons also, with the ex- 
ception of the classical lessons given to both 
by their father, until the sons were ready for 
college. Her methods were peculiar, and 
might not be necessary in all instances, 
though eminently successful in this where 
strict discipline was of the first importance 
among such a number, in so limited a space 
and when so little help of any kind was to be 
had. For insiance, no child was permitted 
to cry aloud after the age of one year, and 
strict rules as to food and sleep, etc., were en- 
acted. Perfect honesty, uprightoess and truth- 
fulness were enforced; reverence for their 
superiors, and just as well as kindly feeling 
among themselves, and courtesy towards those 
of a humbler class of life, were strictly in- 
culcated. 


indefatigable zeal and industry—it is told 
that, not satisfied with any manual of religi- 
ous instruction within her reach, she prepared 
one herself for the use of her children, show- 
ing a wonderful mastery of thought and rea- 
soning, and leading to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the foundation and requirements of 
their faith. Her own practice was to spend 
two hours daily in private and special prayer 
and communion with her God. Here we have 
one of the seerets of her strength and of the 
calmness of soul which enabled her to accom- 
plish her daily work. She trained her chil- 
dren to a similar habit suited to their years, 
sending them two-and-two to their chambers 
at a certain hour for Bible reading and prayer 
—the eldest with the youngest in charge, and 
so on. She also made a point of having a 
special religious conversation with at least 
one of them every day, taking them in regu- 
lar course, and by this means, and afterwards 
through correspondence, she maintained un- 
broken the bonds of confidence between her 
children and herself, keeping open, as it were, 
the pathway between their hearts and her own, 
along which traveled many a loving word of 
counsel, of warning or of cheer. Few things 
perhaps, are more touchingly beautiful than 
to see her sons, as young and strong men, ap- 
plying to her for help and advice in their 
spiritual embarrassments and difficulties, 
pouring out their troubles, and animated by 
her words and the unspeakable yearnings of 
her soul for their welfare. 

Nor was this excellent woman unmindful 
of the welfare of her poorer neighbors. When 
her husband was absent on church affairs in 
London, and service in the church was held 
only once on the Sunday, she made it a prac- 
tice to invite a few of the people about to join 
in her family readings with her children in 
the kitchen of the parsonage. This became 
8) popular that her room was soon crowded, 
and she was almost startled at her own work. 
She read to them the best sermons she could 
find ia her husband’s library, and at length 
the people begged they might remain during 
the family worship, which she also conducted 
during the absence of her husband. Some 
exaggerated account of all this reached the 
ears of the worthy man, and he wrote in great 
alarm, but she was so convinced that she was 
doing rightly and usefully that she said, iz 
reply, after explaining how simple the whole 
thing was, that if he still wished her to ab- 
stain he must command her to do so, and then 
she would think it her duty to submit. 

Thus, amid labor and prayer, wifely submis- 
sion and family love, life passed away in this 
remote parsonage among the fens of Lincoln- 


Regular school hours and lessons were ob- | shire, till at length, one by one, the sons left 
served, and—as an instance of Mrs. Wesley’s | their home, some of the daughters married, 
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and the father was laid down to rest in the 
quiet churchyard that surrounded the scene of 
his life-long labors. Then Mrs. Wesley went 
forth, still in outward poverty, and found a 
home with one or other of her children, until 
her turn, too, came to “ go across the river.” 
She continued to be their best earthly guide 
and counsellor, and was soothed in return by 
their devoted love and filial care. She had 
the happiness of believing that all her chil- 
dren—though to them, as to herself, life had 
anything but a thornless path to offer—were 
heirs of a better and moreenduring inheritance. 
Some of them she saw prominently and ex- 
tensively useful to a degree that has not often 
been equaled, and at her peaceflul falling 
asleep she had the joy of believing that, 
through the riches of redeeming love, she 
would be permitted to rejoin or to welcome 
every one of her nineteen children in the 
better world to which she was hastening. 

Of the life of Amelia Wilhelmina Sieve- 
king—which, in its outward circumstances, 
forms so great a contrast to that of Mrs. Wes- 
ley—I shall only record a few of the more 
salient features, which will introduce an ex- 
tract or two from her admirable letters. “The 
perusal of the whole biography is an enjoy- 
ment of no common kind. She was born at 
Hamburg in the year 1794, and seems to have 
been connected through life with an influ- 
ential and cultured circle. Her parents died 
while she was very young, and she suffered 
from a feeling of loneliness and want of sym- 
pathy, and also from a sense of her deficiency 
in external accomplishments and attractions. 
Her two brothers were her chief playmates. 
The elder remained her faithful friend through 
life; the younger, to whom she was almost 
passionately attached, and whose nobility of 
character and enthusiastic devotion to the 
true and the good, justified his sister’s affec- 
tion—just as life was opening before him, in 
a long vista of brilliance and usefulness—was 
called “up higher” to that better world on 
which his eye was steadily fixed, leaving a 
blank in Amelia’s heart that was never wholly 
filled. But, instead of giving way to the 
hopelessness of grief, she raised to his mem- 
ory the holiest of all monuments—in a re- 
newed dedication to the objects for which it 
had been his desire to live. 

She writes to an intimate friend of this be- 
loved brother: “ What I say to his most inti- 
mate friends is that what he promised to the 
world, and could not fulfill, they must now 
carry out, so that his spirit may not have 
passed wholly away from among us. Let a 
noble and sacred covenant be thus made over 
his grave. I would fain hold out my hand to 
all who were near to his heart, and bid them 

oin with me in this bond.” 








Perhaps in this baptism of sorrow to the 
highest of human aims, we may read the ful- 
fillment of her own later belief—“ the Eternal 


Love can never take away without giving 


in return, and giving something fairer and 


higher than has been taken.” 


To be continued. 





WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES IN THE SAND 


STONE ROCKS OF COLORADO. 
“ Nature has borne strange children in her 


day,” says Shakspeare, and he is not far wrong 


if we may judge from some recent discoveries 
in the rocks of our neighborhood. While ex- 
ploring some rocks in the white sandstone 
hog-back of the cretaceous period, near Mor- 
rison, Bear Creek, the same stratum as at 
Colorado Springs, a few yards west of old 
Colorado City, we came suddenly upon a huge 
vertebree, lying as it were carved out in bas 
relief on aslab of sandstone. It was so heavy 
that it required two men to lift it. Its cir- 
cumference was thirty-three inches. We stood 
for some moments looking in astonishment at 
this prodigy, and then hunted around for 
more relics. Presently one of the party, a 
little in advance, cried out, ‘ Why, this beate 
all!” At his feet lay a huge bone, resem- 
bling a Hercules war club, ten inches in di- 
ameter by two feet long. On digging beneath 
it a number of smaller vertebre were discov- 
ered, and at the base of a cliff two enormous 
fragments, reminding one of the broken col- 
umus of some ancient temple, or a couple of 
saw logs, lay on the ground, possible thigh 
bones, fifteen inches diameter at the-butt end ; 
and in the cliff above them wasenother frag- 
ment sticking out of the rock like the stump 
of atree. With the help of a sledge-ham- 
mer and crowbar the rock was removed 
around it, and underneath lay some ribs three 
inches in diameter with other bones. 

The rocks in the vicinity were full of frag- 
ments. Selecting one of these, we lifted off a 
large cap of sandstone above it and disclosed 
a perfect shoulder, ulna and radius, of another 
somewhat smaller animal, the thickness of 
the bones averaging about five or six inches. 
This, lying as it were, like a beautiful sculp- 
ture on the sandstone, we succeeded in remov- 
ing exactly as we found it. Several smaller 
bones of animals of various sizes were dis- 
covered, but as the sun was fast setting be- 
hind the mountains, we deferred removing our 
trophies till the following day. During the 
night it snowed heavily, but next morning we 
succeeded in dragging our prizes on a tempor- 
ary sled down the cliff to the road, and bring- 
ing home to the neighboring village a wagon 
load of bone and depositing them in a shanty, 
preparatory to packing them off East to Prof. 
Marsh, of Yale College, for identification. 
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The monster to whom the bones belonged 
could not have been less than sixty or even 
eighty feet long. In the cliff above these 
bones, impressions of leaves were found (Da- 
kota group) of dicotyledonous trees of very 
singular shape, some resembling a lyre, and 
others the leaves of the tulip tree, willow, 
conifers, etc. These trees grew probably on 
the shores of small islands in the’ cretaceous 
ocean in which the marine monsters roamed, 
and not far off oysters (ostrea congesta), 
clams (inoceramus), baculites and ammonites, 
and other marine shells were found in abund- 
ance. 

Along the shores of this ancient sea squatted 
and leapt the dinosaurus or the terrible liz- 
ards, one of whom, the lelaps, was 24 feet 
long. From the length of his hinder legs, it 
is supposed that he was able to walk upright 
like a biped, carrying his head 12 feet in the 
air. There was another still larger, 35 feet 
long, and of the same habits. In the air 
overhead, huge bat-like creatures (Pterodac- 
tyls), combining a lizard, a crocodile and a 
bat, flapped theirleathery wings (25 feet from 
tip to tip) over the sea, plunging every now 
and then into the water for a fish. There 
were birds, too; a diver (Perperornis), five 
and one-half feet high, and some, strange to 
say, with spinal vertebre like a fish, and 
armed with pointed teeth in both jaws. En- 
ormous tortoises and turtles were the boat- 
men of the age. One discovery by Cope, in 
Kansas, was fifteen feet across the end of one 
flapper to the end of theother. Huge clams 
also lay scattered over those ancient shores 
twenty-six inches in diameter. Our saurian 
did not fall short of the biggest of these mon- 
sters; he could not have been less than sixty 
to seventy feet long, and probably either a 
mosasaurus or lizard allied to the clasmos- 
aurus, 

The ocean in which these creatures lived 
was gradually enclosed by the upheaval of 
the sea bottom on the west, and soon became 
almost an ialand sea. As the elevation con- 
tinued and its area was contracted, ridges 
would rise, isolating portions of the sea into 
salt lakes and imprisoning the life in them. 
The stronger soon destroyed the weaker, till 
the water by evaporation becoming shallow- 
er, all life finally died, became skeletons, and, 
in course of ages, fossils in sandstone.— Colo- 
rado Springs Gazette. 
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BLINDNESS. 
BY M. D. BBINE. 
Dear Earth, I know that thou art beautiful; 
For I can feel thy mantle, soft and green, 
And rest upon thy bosom, though a cloud 
Of darkness lie thyself and me between. 
And I can feel upon my upturned face 



















The sunshine which doth make thee smile all day ; 


But which, alas! doth never touch my world 


Ur turn the shadow o’er my life away. 


I know that thou dost deck thyself with flowers. 


For that I thank thee, since the power is mine 


To gather from thy bounty for my own 


A share of the sweet fragrance that is thine. 


And thy light breath has kissed all day my brow, 


As though some pitying angel from abeve 


Would comfort with caresses my lone life 


And tell me of thy kindness and thy love. 


There sometimes come to me, in visions fair, 


Bright glimpses of this world I may not see, 


And I can picture to myself awhile 


Some of the glory which belongs to thee. 


I listen to the murmuring of the brook, 


And fancy how the ripples dance and gleam 


Beneath the sunlight, while the pale-green ferns 


Keep nodding watch beside the singing stream. 


Then, too, kind friends do freely loan to me 


All the free use of their own happy eyes; 


And I can listen long to the dear lips 


Which speak of all that lies beneath the skies. 


Ah! yes, dear Earth, I know that thou art fair ; 


I feel it, breathe it, as the days go by; 


And all thy bloom, thy ’wildering beauty grows 


More deeply in the heart of such as I. 


—ZIndependent. 
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* THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


A cry comes over the scorching plains, 

An echoed cry of the anguished paius 

Of men and brothers, who, smitten sore 
By the pangs of hunger, can bear no more, 
But, lying prone by the hot roadside, 


Die with each morning and evening tide. 


There are mothers who hold to their failing breast 
The babes whose wailings at last have rest; 

There are little children, who fainting fall, 

With scarcely strength on their God to call ; 
There are vigorous men, who have tried to fight, 
But perish before the famine’s might. 


The fields are barren, there is no store 

Of the rice that befriended them heretofore ; 
The fierce sun shone on the burning plain, 
And no one heeded the cry for rain; 

So the huts are empty, the homes are bare, 
And the shrieks of agony rend the air. 


But in happy England the harvest song 

From the yellow stubble is borne along ; 

The merry reapers at early morn 

Began to gather the golden corn, 

And the food-wealth richly the storehouse fills, 
For it grew on the watered English hills. 


Shall we keep our plenty while they still want? 
Shall we hear them cry and no succor grant? 
Shall we beap up wealth io our selfishness, 

Nor our Indian brothers help to bless? 

God teach us better, and make us glad 

To feed the huogry and cheer the sad. 


They have made us rich with their wealth before, 
And they shall be sharers in all our store ; 

Gold shall go to them over the waves, 

And the love and healing that always saves, 

And they shall know that He counts us one 

Who is Father of all, and whose will is done. 
—London Christian World. 
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From the Trenton, N. J., Gazette. 
A BONAPARTE WILL. 


A small town in the interior of New Jer- 
sey is probably the last place where one 
would look for facts in writing up the history 
of the Bonaparte family, and yet in the vil- 
lage of Mount Holly may be found informa- 
tion which can be found nowhere else in 
America. The will of Joseph Bonaparte, 
Count de Surveillers, brother of the great Na- 

oleon, is spread at length on the record 
Sooke in the office of the Surrogate of Bur- 
lington county. The record covers the will 
in English, French and Italian, an official 
copy having been sent from Florence in 
1846. 
his New Jersey estate to Lewis Maillard, who 
had charge of his affairs, and hence the ne- 
cessity of having the will recorded in New 
Jersey. There is also at Mount Holly a cer- 
tified copy from London of the will of Mary 
Penn, of the family of William Penn, which 
covers nine sheets of parchment, each two 
and a half by three feet square. 


EE 
GRAY-FRIARS’ “ BOBBY.” 


A very singular and interesting occurrence 
was yesterday brought to light in the Burgh 
Court by the hearing of a summons in regard 
to a dog-tax. LHight-and-a-half years ago, it 
seems, a man named Gray, of whom nothing 
now is known, except that he was poor and 


lived in a quiet way in some obscure part of 


the town, was buried in old Gray Friars 
churchyard. His grave, leveled by the hand 
of time, and unmarked by any stone, is now 
scarcely discernible; but although no human 
interest would seem to attach to it, the sacred 
spot has not been wholly disregarded and for- 
gotten. During all these years the dead man’s 
faithful dog has kept constant watch and 
guard over the grave, and it was this animal 
for which the collectors sought to recover the 
tax. James Brown, the old curator of the 
burial-ground remembers Gray’s funeral, and 
the dog, a Scotch terrier, was, he says, one of 
the most conspicuous of the mourners. The 
grave was closed in as usual, and next morn- 
ing “Bobby,” as the dog is called, was found 
lying on the new-made mound. This was an 
innovation which old James could not permit, 
for there was an order at the gate stating in 
the most intelligible characters, that dogs 
were not admitted. “Bobby” was accord- 
ingly driven out, but the next morning he 
was there again, and for the second time was 
discharged. The third morning was cold and 
wet, and when the old man saw the faithful 
animal, in spite of all chastisement, still lying 
shivering on the grave, he took pity on him 
and gave him some food. This recognition of 
his devotion gave “‘ Bobby ” the right to make 


Joseph Bonaparte left a portion of 





the curchyard his home, and from that time 
to the present he has never spent a night 
away from his master’s grave. Often in bad 
weather attempts have been made to keep him 
within doors, but by dismal howls he has suc- 
ceeded in making it known that this interfer- 
ence is not agreeable to him, and latterly he 
has always been allowed to have his own way. 
At almost any time during the day he may be 
seen in or about the churchyard; and no mat- 
ter how rough the night may be nothing can 
induce him to forsake the hallowed spot, 
whose identity, despite the irresistible oblitera- 
tion, he has so faithfully preserved. “ Bobby” 
has many friends, and the tax-gatherers have 
by no means proved his enemies. A weekly 
treat of steaks was long allowed him by Ser- 
geant Scott, of the Engineers, but for more 
than six years he has been regularly fed by 
Mr. Traill, of the restaurant 6 Gray-Friars 
Place. He is constant and punctual in his 
calls, being guided in his mid day visits by 
the sound of the time-gun. On the ground of 
harboring the dog, proceedings were taken 
against Mr. Traill for payment of the tax. 
The defendant expressed his willingness, could 
he claim the dog, to be responsible for the tax ; 
but so long as the dog refused to attach him- 
self to anyone it was impossible to fix the 
ownership, and the court, seeing the peculiar 
circumstances of the case dismissed the sum- 


mons. ‘ Bobby” has long been an object of . 


curiosity to all who have become acquainted 
with his history. His constant appearance 
in the graveyard has caused many inquiries 
to be made regarding him, and efforts out of 
number have been made to get possession of 
him. The old curator, of course, stands up as 
the next claimant to Mr. Traill, and yester- 
day offered to pay the tax himself rather than 
have ‘‘ Bobby,” “Gray-Friars’ Bobby,” to 
allow him his full name, put out of the way. 
— The Scotchman of 1867. 


Tue Alliance has the following question 
and answer: Question—W hat is religion and 
what is theology? Answer—Religion per- 
tains to the heart life, while theology is the 
result of applying the intellect to religion. 
It is the philosophy of religion. Hence reli- 
gion is essential and theology is non-essen- 
tial. Clearness of intellect is a far different 
thing from purity of heart. A man may be 
divine as a theologian and depraved in heart. 
If he loves a system of truth more than his 
felluw-man, he is exalting theology above re- 
ligion, which is absurd. 


ITEMS. 
TweLve firms in Cincinnatti now use the tele- 


phone for communication between offices and busi- 
ness houses, in distances from one to five miles. 
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InrorMATION has been received that “the Chinese 
authorities have officially taken possession of the 
railway between OUussoon and Shanghai, and 
stopped all traffic thereon.” 


Tue Leipsic police are making war on ladies’ 
trains in the street. Notice has been given through 
the newspapers that all persons whose dresses are 
found trailing on the sidewalks will be fined. 


On the 20th ult., a fire in Portland, a suburb of 
St. John, N. B., early on Saturday morning, destroyed 
about 250 wooden houses, and made 2,300 people 
homeless. Of the homeless, 700 suffered by the 
great fire in St. John last Sixth month. 


Tue Indians of the Red Cloud Agency have 
started for their new homes on the Missouri river. 
They are escorted by two companies of the Third 
Cavalry. It is likely that their march will occupy 
amonth. The Spotted Tail Indians will not move 
for a few days. 


Dom Pgepro and the Empress have’ returned to 
Brazil, and have been warmly welcomed by their 
subjects. Great demomstrations were made in 
honor of their arrival, The Emperor, bowever, 
evinced his great disapprobation of so unneeessary 
an expenditure of money. 


Tue Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel As- 
sociation states that a prominent cast steel manufac- 
turing firm of Sheffield has been for some time pur- 
chasing American edge tools and implements, made 
of American iron and steel, which it distributes to 
its English, South American and Colonial trade. 


Tue Dominion Government has concluded a treaty 
with the Blackfeet Indians, by which the latter 
cede to the Dominion a tract of valuable territory, 
estimated at 51,000 square miles. The Indians are 
to go upon reservations, and receive presents of 
money, clothing, etc., and be provided with schools. 


‘Tre Turco-Russtan War.—The Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Zimes says: Itis asserted that Prince 
Gortschakoff, in a communication to the Russian 
Ambassador here, has emphasized the determination 
of ihe Czar to continue the war until the condition 
of the Christians of Bosnia, Herzegovina and Bul- 
garia is finally and definitely improved. 


For many weeks the inhabitants of Fernandina, 


Florida, have been afflicted with yellow fever. So 
great bas been the suffering there that the Mayor 
has made appeals to our northern cities for assis- 
tance. The total number of deaths to the third 
week in last month has been 91, a large propor- 
tion for the population. Business being entirely 
suspended, 800 families are compelled to subsist on 
public charity, and there isno hope of better times 
until next month. 


THE scientific survey of West Palestine has just 
been completed by the engineers in the employ of 
the British Palestine Exploration Society. The sur- 
vey was begun in 1872, and, with the exception of 
fift-en months in 1875 and 1876 taken in office work, 
it has been pushed forward uninterruptedly since 
then. The materials gathered will be condensed in 
&@ map, to consist of twenty-six sheets; each sheet 
to be accompanied by a memoir containing the 
names of the places and information about them. 


Coutuigry Expiosion.—On the 22d ult. an explo- 
sion occurred at High Blantyre, near Glascow, 
Scotland. Two hundred and thirty-three men had 
descended into the mine. Of these, one, who was 
near the shaft, escaped. A telegram from Glascow 
states: ‘“‘ Very little hope of rescuing the men is 
entertained, as the explosion occurred at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, and the exploring parties had to re- 
linquish their efforts in one pit at four in the after- 
noon because of the poisonous gases. At the bot- 
tom of the shaft of the other pit (the colliery com- 
prising two pits with communication between them), 
a faint knocking has been heard, but so far it has 
been impossible to reach the bottom of the shaft in 
consequence of the volumes of gas and the destruc- 
tion of wood work and hoisting apparatus by the 
explosion.” A telegram dated London 29th ult., 
gives later intelligence respecting this fearful explo- 
sion. ‘Complete access has been obtained to both 
pits of the High Blantyre Colliery, and it has been 
ascertained that 250 persons perished.” 








NOTICES. 


The Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
meet at Germantown Meeting-house, on Sixth-day 
evening, Eleventh month 9th, 1877, at 8 o’clock. 

James H. Arxinson, Clerk. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 29, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. SECoND-DaY, 10TH Mo. 29th.—Grain.— 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., The Wheat market is devoid of anima- 


Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
Gold.....++000 eoccee -10254@1024 







-lll @111% | Butter, Prints, 

107 @108 

City 68 Old... -10434@ 105} 

City 6s new... 110 @l111% 

Beividere & Del., Ist m 6 

Cam. & awsy 4 RR mbs 89..110 @ 
1 


Western, extra. 
Del. & Bound Brook 7s........ 98 @ 










Poultry—Chickens, per | 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. tion; with increased receipts, liberal 
Delaware avenue. 
-103344@ Subject to Market fluctuations. 


offerings and cable advices recording 
a decline of 6d. @ central in London, 
31@ 35! prices have again dropped off ic. ® 


per b. 
Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 22@ 26/| bush. Small sales of Pennsylvania red 
South Ohio & Ind... “ 22@ 24 | at $l 40@$l 43; 2,220 bush. Ohio do., 


J N. Y. State Firxins, “ 23@ 27 | prime ai $1 44; 400 bush Delaware, do., 
0o5K%@ Eggs—Fresh, per doz.. 


22@ 24) prime at $1 45; 1200 bush. Delaware 
22@ = 23 | amber, choice, at $1 47; 400 bush. West- 
1@ = 12 § ern, do., f.ir, at $1 43144; 8,000 bush. No. 









Lehigh Valley R R 6s r......1094@ Live FowIS........000s000 9@ 10 | 2,in elevator, at $1 41. Western white 
ee “ embr.. 98 @ Live Turkeys 14@ 15 | ranges from $1 48@$1 50. Rre comes 
North Pennsylvania 6s........107 @ Lard, prime,........ @ 94 | in slowly, and ranges from 7u@765c. for 
Penna & N. York Canal 7s..1104@ Live Calves, prime milch | Western and Pennsylvania. Cory.— 
Penna RR Ist mig 6s8.......... 106 @ per Ib...... eovcccccccccsooccooccs 54%4@ = 8 | There isa decidedly better feeling in 
Penna RR g Mm 68 F......000e000 106 @ Live Cattle. 3 @ 4 the market. 
Penna R R gm 6s ¢..... oo 93 @ Prime _— - 4 @ 6) Seevs.—The quietness previously not- 
Lehigh 68 ’88....00-+s000 --10434@10514 | Spring Lambs, per head 3 00@ 4 00 ed in Clover-seed still continues, and it 
68 FIM .ssoeecrsveeresreeee 8814 Potatoes, white, per bbl 1 50@ 1 75 | ranges from 7 to 8c. @ b., the latter 
Lehigh Coal & Nav Co........ 18 @19\% Sweet, “ 2 25@ 2 50 | rate for prime Western. Nothing doin 
EL Mira RR T8...ccceeresereeeerees 1024@ Apples, — ” 2 00@ 375 | in Timothy. The supply of Flax-see 
Schuylkill Nav. 68782.........4. 66 @ 6714 | Cranberries, per crate.. 2 00@ 2 50 | is small, and comma $1 42. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad...... 3844@ 40 Quinces, per basket... - 1 15@ 1 2% Cuoice CaLves in demand, at full fig- 
Little Schuylkill R R. ........ 40 @ Cabbage, per 100...... serseeeeeee 2 0O@ 2 50 | ures; poor and inferior less active. Fat 
Minehill 8 R... .....cceseeee - 49 @ Wool, tub-washed, per lb..... 39@ 41) Sheep in fair demand. 
Nesquehoning RR............ 46 Feathers, choice live geese 40@ 650 Tuers is no demand for Live Ponltry, 
North Pennsylvania RR .... 38! Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 13@ 14% | the market is over-stocked, prices are 
2 


United RRs of N Jersey.....111 *@lis} Fe ierceeeceoen: = 


12@ 13 | very much unsettled and rule in buy- 


Lehigh Navigation... ........00 15344@ 184 | Buckwheat flour, per 100..... 3 50@ 3 60 | er's favor. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
ISAAC G. TYSON, CARPETINGS. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
_ Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. - Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD’ A, 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN. 


Insures ainst Loss or Samoa by 4 Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 683 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 

THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 235 Chestnut street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUBL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 

WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 28 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


ALAN WOOD, ¥ Bree” | EAB CHAPMAN, Boo 
THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. AU of its sur 
oe premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 

rnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. All pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.8. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Street, 
Phtladelphia, Pa. 


MADAME FOYW’S 
Corset Skirt Suvporter 


INCREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR. 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and retail- 
ers. ware of imitations, and in- 
fringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


FOY & HARMON. 














ANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
25 es J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


post paid, 


MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Phila. 


DRY ROCERS'’ 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, 


During the past twenty-five years it has given universal 
satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the best medicine 
for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
complaints arising from acidity, Bilious and Malarial 
fevers. It cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It is 
superior to Saratoga and most mineral waters. For sale by 
all druggists. Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, 

New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


SS ALARA 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate work on hand or made to order. 
PF” Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIRGE AVENUE. 
-s WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ora General ~y for the celebrated Florence Oil 
es for cooking and heating purposes. Agents wan 
nd for Cirular. 





IN POWDER 


























Thorough Preparation for Business / 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
USINESS COLLECE 










THE SUPLEE PATENT OPEN-EYE 


a. [FASYTHREADING NEEDLE 


es a minute in the dark, by 
drawing the 


totheeye. Isas r 
old style needle,and will dothe 
same work. Neither bends, 


nor 
cuts the goods, Sample doz. 
in an elegant needle-case, by 
mail, 60c. SUPLEE NEEDLE Co., 610 Arch St., Phila. 





























INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
. 5 






™, Send for 
l t * Circular to 


W* are selling the best tresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL E 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for Winter bloom, sent 
safely by mail, id. & splendid varieties, your choice, all 
labeled, for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. 


For 10 cents 64th additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our New Guide 
to Rosé Culture, and choose from over 306 finest sorts. 
We —_ Roses a Great page) and are the largest 
Rose-Growers in America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 
United States and Canada. THEQDINGEE & CONARD 
CO., RosE-Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 


Just issued by Frignps’ Boox Association. Con- 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
706 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. By mail, 
$1.10. A liberal discount to dealers. Friends are 
requested to send in their orders. 





CROLL SAWS océt "wins 


Lathes, with Jig an rcular Saw Attac 
ments; Tool Chests, with Best Quality 
Tools; Sorrento Saws, Tools, Wood and De- 
signs. Hardware and Tools for Amateu 
Carpenters, Machinists, and Mechanics of 
all trades. Send 3c. stamp for Catalogues, 
and state what kind of Tools or Machines you require. 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 607 Market St., Phila. 






A rent 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


This cut represents the Trade-Mark that will be found upon the arm of every 
GENUINE SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


The name of “The Singer Manufacturing Company” is also printed on the top of the ams 
sll others not bearing this trade-mark and name are worthless imitations. Beware o 
them. Buy only of our regular agents. The Singer has for years been the great popular 
machine, and more of them are sold than of all others put together- Last Year its sales 
amounted to 262,316 machines. It was also the leading machine at the Centennial, and 
carried off more honors than any other, havin received 

thanks from the Centennial authorities, and a “Scroll of honor” from the ladies connected 
with the Women’s Department of the Exhibition. The Singer, leading its competitors in 
everything else, led them also in reducing prices, by placing the machine that formerly 


oldfor six’, THIRTY DOLLARS 


and making a like reduction on all other styles. Having skilled agents only to sell our 

machines, purchasers may be sure of getting proper instructions, and are guaranteed sat- 

isfaction in every particular. Send for circular. Orders by mail prompily attended to. 
THE SINGER MFG. CO., Philadelphia Office, 1106 Chestnut Street. 





four awards and a resolution of 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
JOHN C. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN. 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 


—DEALERS IN-— 


LEHIGH COAL. 


Orrice: No. 124 Sonth Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Yarv® | American Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
818 Swanson Street, above Queen gtreet. Phila. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE GERTIFIGATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price, $4.00; Filled up, $8.00 

Invitation and visiting cards written, printed or 
engraved in the best manner at as low rates as any 
in the city, also a full assortment 


PLAIN AND FANCY STATIONERY. 


\FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
106 ARCH STREET. Phila. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 
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AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 


NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














